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HUMBLE  APOLOGY,  &c. 


If  cowards  counterfeit  the  brave, 

If  asses  dull  look  sage  and  grave, 

If  hares  can  stare  like  any  dragon, 

And  ideots  look  wise  as  Bacon, 

If  even  owls  can  ape  Minerva —  J 

Pray  let  me  ask,  ye  sons  of  Harvey, 
How,  by  confiding  in  astrology, 

Or  Gall  and  Spurzheim’s  craniology, 

Can  we  e’er  learn  what  is  within 
By  outside  tokens  of  the  skin  ? 

If  these  be  all  that  make  the  man, 

The  sculptor  and  the  painter  can 
Of  blocks  and  pigments  make  physicians, 
Poets,  philosophers,  logicians ; 

Give  strut,  pomp,  attitude,  grimaces, 
And  set  them  off  in  various  dresses — 
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As  gown,  wig,  pantaloons,  and  gaiters, 

Canes,  gloves,  and  such  like  outside  matters 
As  Dandy  things  may  choose  to  shine  in, 

And  think  themselves  most  charming  fine  in. 

But  these,  we  say,  make  not  the  man, 

He’s  formed  on  quite  a  different  plan  : 

He  has  within  him  circulation, 

A  vital  spark — he’s  God’s  creation. 

To  shew,  then,  what  we've  got  from  Heaven, 
And  what  has  never  yet  been  given 
To  any  mortal  of  the  trade 
To  imitate  by  light  or  shade. 

Let’s  prove  we’re  neither  painted  canvass, 
Nor  e’er  for  blocks  of  marble  can  pass  : 

In  short,  let’s  put  it  bevond  doubt 
That  we  are  men  within  and  out ; 

By  showing  that  we  can  display 
A  spark  of  that  celestial  ray 
That  leads  to  Heaven  the  wise  and  good, 
That  keeps  the  sage  in  merry  mood, 

That  turns  life’s  winter  into  spring, 

That  throws  warm  light  on  every  thing, 
And  makes  December  look  as  gay 
As  the  young  merry  month  of  May. 

Tis  true,  old  Time  may  in  his  pranks 
Turn  brawny  limbs  to  slender  shanks, 


May  dig  his  wrinkles  in  our  brows, 

Make  bald  our  heads,  or  with  his  snows 
Blanch  white  our  hair.  But,  what  is  that— 
We  still  may  think,  and  still  may  chat 
’Bout  what  we’ve  seen As  beauties  rare, 
Once  lovely,  sprightly,  young,  and  fair, 

Who  now  in  borrowed  teeth  and  gums, 

To  show  their  charms  were  nought  but  hums 
Are  just  as  pleased  with  dice  and  cards 
As  when  they,  by  a  hundred  Lairds 
Were  woo'd,  were  kneel’d  to,  and  address’d 
As  quite  angelic,  and  were  press’d, 

By  granting  either  smiles  or  nods, 

To  make  their  suppliants  bless’d  as  gods  ! 

Shall  we,  as  less  than  women,  then 
Basely  forget  that  we  are  men, 

And,  contrary  to  all  nature’s  laws, 

T urn  sour  and  peevish  without  cause ; 

Look  back  with  silly  vain  regret 
On  what  is  past ;  and  never  set 
Our  thoughts  on  joys,  that  sprightly  glide 
Through  every  season,  time,  and  tide. 

Daily  before  us  ?  Let  the  tool 
Of  whim  and  fashion,  and  the  fool 
That  knows  no  better,  carp  and  sneer 
At  age,  in  midst  of  mirth  and  cheer. 
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Sure  joys  are  not  confined  to  youth  : 
And,  to  confirm  this  pleasant  truth, 
Our  Father,  see,  at  seventy-five, 

As  much  as  any  here,  alive. 

Looking  pleased  on  all  about, 

A  man  complete  within  and  out ; 
Happy  in  himself  and  others. 

Kind  to  all,  as  if  to  brothers  ; 

Sporting  mirth,  diffusing  joys. 

Doing  nothing  that  annoys; 

Yet  doing  nothing  without  thought— 
But  by  long  experience  brought 
To  know,  like  Solomon,  the  times 
When  ’tis  fit  to  clink  his  rhymes, 
When  ’tis  fit  to  laugh  and  sing ; 

And  what  precisely  is  the  thing 
That  best  is  suited  to  the  season, 

On  principles  of  solid  reason. 

This,  I  maintain,  is  real  knowledge, 
Worthy  the  Father  of  our  College: 
But  let’s  not  think  that  everywhere 
He  is  the  same  as  now  he’s  here, 
Where  all  may  either  sing  or  chat 
Either  about  this  or  that : 

When  times  require  it,  who  so  grave  ? 
Who  so  serious  !  who  to  save 
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More  promptly  bastes,  to  Misery’s  erv, 
Or  returns  the  sigh  for  sigh 
From  kindlier  heart.  If  in  distress 
He  sees  a  brother,  who  e’er  less 

J  j 

Thinks  then  upon  the  wants  of  self. 

Or  on  that  paltry  favourite  pelf? 

I  eke  may  add,  what  one  among 
The  numerous  and  the  bustling  throng 
Has  ever  liv’d,  and  liv’d  so  long 
With  foes  so  few,  and  friends  so  many  ? 
I  question  if  in  thousands  any  : 

And  yet  of  all  the  friends  he’s  made, 
Has  seldom  lost  one  that  he  had, 
Except  by  death. — Come,  let  us  fili 
A  bumper  to  that  art  and  skill, 

Which,  through  the  pilgrimage  of  life, 
Could  steer  so  quietly  without  strife. 
The  prudent  Sire,  whom  now  we  see 
From  sordid  care  and  canker  free, 

Can  easily,  as  he  thinks  it  good, 
Assume  the  gay  or  sober  mood  ; 

Be  youth  to  youth,  or  age  to  age, 

Yet  ne’er  forgetful  of  the  sage. 

A  man  like  this  must  sure  inherit 
A  portion  of  some  heavenly  spirit: 

So  be  wc  here,  or  be  we  there, 

Alone,  m  crowds,  or  any  where, 
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Be  such  our  spirit  night  and  day  ; 
Or  as  in  Latin  one  might  say— 
tC  Ibi  sit  spiritus  Duncani, 

“  Belicise  generis  humani.” 


FINIS. 


